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conquest        by             of Parliament,        the
tion on the part of Parliament In                              it
not only could            a         but           the          of suc-
cession seemed a very Important               in Its
of monarchy.   This special                   upon
fixed the character of Henry IV.'s reign/    It did
to fix the character of all three Lancastrian reigns.   Sir
John Fortescue, who was chief justice of the King's
under Henry VI. and whose famous writings distinctly
foreshadow the Interest In political theory of a later time,
set forth a conception of kingship current in the Lancas-
trian period:
A king of England cannot, at his pleasure.          any altera-
tions in the laws of the land. .   .   , He Is appointed to pro-
tect Ms subjects In their lives, properties, and laws; for this
very end and purpose he has the delegation of power
the people^ and he has no just claim to any other            but
this.
And Fortescue felt keenly the difference which
between England and France In this regard:
There be two kinds of kingdoms. . . . And they differ in
that the first king may rule his people by such laws as he makes
himself, and therefore he may set upon them tails and other
impositions, such as he himself will, without their assent.
The second king may not rule his people by other laws than
such as they assent unto. And therefore he may set upon
them no impositions without their own assent,2
1 "He kept the throne only because he proved a statesman of sufficient
ability to conciliate a majority of his subjects,   He had to perform miracles
of tact, energy, and discretion, in order to keep that sufficient majority of
the nation at his back.   He succeeded in theptask and ultimately won
through all his troubles to a period of comparative safety and tranquillity,
It was a weary and often a humiliating game, for Henry had to         and
wheedle his parliaments where a monarch with a strictly legitimate title
would have stood upon his dignity and appealed to his divine right to
" govern/' Oman, History of England (i377-*4&$\ p- !54- ^ a later con-
nection (see below, pp. 434,435), there will be occasion to note the relations
of Parliament and Council to'the king and to each other in this reign.
2 Cited in Taswell-Langmead, English Constitutional History, pp. 288^
289, and Maitland, C. H. &, p. 198-